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In 1994 a new conifer was discovered in the Wollemi National Park in the Blue Mountains 
west of Sydney. Only 38 individual trees of the Wollemi Pine (Wollemia nobilis)exist in the 
wild and the location is known only to very few people. The plant is in the same family as the 
Norfolk Island Pine but its nearest relative appears to be a 100 mio year old fossil specimen. 
To prevent undue interest in the wild population, micropropagation was attempted immediately 
and there are now many little Wollemi Pines growing in pots, nearly ready for the nursery 
trade. This picture shows one of the first trees grown from a seed of the wild population. Rod 
and Jan Orr found it in the Royal Botanic Gardens where it is held behind bars, safe from 
thieves and vandals (?). See page 3 
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Editors’ Note 

Welcome to this Spring edition of Whirrakee. We had no trouble filling this issue and even had to 
hold over an interesting article from Tom Patullo about rice farming till October. Thank you to all 
contributors who put pen to paper after our last complaint! There are a lot of interesting events this 
month, so make sure you read all the small notices in this issue as well as your program for ‘Spring 
in the Bendigo Bush’ which was included in your magazine last month. This month is also the 
Annual General Meeting, a good opportunity to thank outgoing and remaining committee members 
for their super hard work while being usually very busy on several other fronts as well, and to take 
stock of the state of things, what the Club has achieved or would have liked to achieve. If you have 
any thoughts on what the Club is doing right or wrong, what it is too much or not enough of, please 
come to the AGM and let somebody know and you may even nominate to join the committee (no, it is 
not too late). See you then! 


Protecting Rare Plants 
Author: Rod Orr 


Jan and I recently spent a few days in Sydney as 
tourists. One of our first visits was to the 
Botanic Gardens which was only 5 minutes 
walk from where we were staying. We 
wandered around the paths looking at the mostly 
unfamiliar sub-tropical plants which flourished 
in Sydney’s climate but which would probably 
fail to thrive in Melbourne’s Botanic Gardens 
unless they were protected in a hot-house. We 
were most impressed by many features of these 
gardens, which are very different from 
Melbourne’s Botanic Gardens in many ways, 
and particularly by the rare plant section near the 
Gardens Bookshop. 


Here, in several garden beds, were growing 
several unfamiliar (to us) species of Australian 
conifers, zamias, ferns, palms and club-mosses, 
all labelled and with explanatory notices drawing 
attention to their rare status, many as virtually 
‘Living Fossils’. The centre-piece of one small 
circular garden bed was a small specimen of the 
Wollemi Pine (Wollemia nobilis) which was 
growing inside a locked circular metal cage 
about 2 metres tall constructed from thick steel 
bars topped by spikes and fitted with a strongly 
barred top. 


Even though it was an overcast day when we 
first saw this structure and its very rare prisoner 
growing inside the jail constructed for its own 
protection, it appeared that this Wollemi Pine 
was doomed to grow in approximately 50% 
shade in even the sunniest weather because of 
shading caused by the closely spaced bars of the 
protective enclosure. It was quite difficult to 
photograph the plant because of the small spaces 
between the bars of its prison cell and the low 
light levels inside. This rare plant specimen was 
very well protected in the physical sense but its 
growing conditions didn’t look very favourable! 


These trees (which are superficially similar to 
Norfolk Island Pines) grow quite tall in their 
more usual habitat, in a single deep, secluded, 
secret valley quite close to Sydney in the 
Wollemi National Park. The difficult, steep 
terrain has protected this location where the 


Wollemi Pine was discovered until only quite 
recently (it was first discovered only a couple of 
years ago). Such a high level of interest was 
shown by horticulturists who wanted to be able 
to grow and market this Living Fossil that 
extreme measures were taken immediately to 
protect the few mature plants and particularly 
their cones so that their propagation could be 
managed by the Botanic Gardens’ staff who 
wanted to ensure the Wollemi Pine’s protection 
and conservation first before attempting to 
satisfy the demand for seedlings to supply the 
Garden Nursery business. 


This could all work out well in the long run as 
the plant propagates easily from seeds and 
several thousand are being readied for 
distribution and sale for use in garden plantings 
- revenue from these sales should also contribute 
significantly to the conservation of the Wollemi 
Pine and its safe survival in its remnant natural 
habitat. Perhaps sufficient spare cash will even 
be found to improve the growing conditions for 
the 1 metre tall seedling in its small, shady 
prison cell - as it grows it will obviously need a 
much taller enclosure and probably fairly soon. 
Perhaps, when sufficiently large numbers have 
been grown, this imprisoned specimen will be 
less of a curiosity because of its rarity, it might 
then be less at risk and might even be able to be 
released from its protective custody. 


Although we don’t have secret valleys in our 
region with small numbers of Wollemi Pines 
surviving in them, we do have several other rare 
plants growing in the Box-Ironbark forests 
surrounding Bendigo. Other nearby towns 
which are fortunate to have Box-Ironbark 
remnants also have their own small populations 
of rare plant species - a distinguishing feature of 
our remnant Box-Ironbark forests wherever they 
occur is the large number of rare species of 
plants and animals. All of these rare species 
face similar problems to the Wollemi Pine 
although there are also important differences. 


In this region, our small, isolated populations of 
rare plants are protected as much by their low 
numbers (and hence the difficulty of anyone 
finding them) as they are by their generally small 
stature and often rather nondescript appearance 
which helps them to blend with the general 


bushland background. Mostly they also belong 
to plant groups which are not ‘in fashion’ and 
are ignored by the Garden Nursery business. 
Orchids, however, seem to have their own 
special mystique and even our small, rare native 
terrestrial orchids in the surrounding 
Box-Ironbark forests are often at risk because of 
this general level of interest (fascination, 
obsession?) in orchids. The popularity of some 
rare bushland orchid species is similar in 
intensity to that of the Wollemi Pine even though 
they bear no resemblance to each other in size, 
shape or colour and they belong to quite 
different plant families. 


The ‘Wollemi Pine prison cell solution’ would, 
of course, completely fail to protect small 
populations or isolated individuals of rare local 
orchids in our surrounding bushland because it 
would completely ruin their disguise. The 
bizarre appearance of anything like sucha 
structure erected in the bushland to enclose a 
rare plant or to exclude unwanted attention from 
potential predators would immediately attract 
attention. People who would never have taken 
any notice at all of rare plants whether small and 
difficult to find or larger and more obvious, 
would easily be able to see and investigate the 
structure and its contents. No doubt, for some it 
would become a challenge to discover what was 
enclosed and probably even to test the strength 
of the structure by working to dislodge it or to 
destroy it completely. 


Even small, coloured markers act in this way 
when orienteers, for example, mark trees and 
shrubs for others to find - added attention is 
generated amongst other people who had 
nothing to do with the original activity but who 
simply were curious and investigated the 
marker. This can lead to unwanted trampling 
around and even over plants which were marked 
in quite subtle ways - not even marking with 
coloured tape or protective enclosures-is needed 
to draw such attention. It is even possible to 
find rare plants, if you know roughly where to 
look in the first place, by following the faint 
tracks left by other visitors who knew where 
they grew - in some locations, even the slightest 
trampling left by only one person can still be 


seen and can lead you to the secret location of a — 


rare orchid which was formerly protected by its 


bushland surroundings, before it was visited by 
its first human visitor. 


So, how can we protect rare plants when they 
are discovered in our surrounding bushland? 
Probably the best approach is to protect very 
large areas of bushland which surround the 
habitats and their rare survivors. This approach 
preserves their natural bushland cover and 
avoids the disturbance that would be caused by 
construction of what are intended as protective 
structures immediately surrounding the rare 
plant specimens. This approach relies on one 
of the general consequences of habitat protection 
and provides a measure of automatic protection 
from many but not all threats to rare bushland 
plants, and the larger the area, the better. 


Weed invasion and the effects of grazing or 
browsing by introduced animals and by 
kangaroos and wallabies may also threaten the 
survival of rare plants in their habitat even after 
it has been protected. Even native birds may be 
threats to the survival of rare bushland orchids, 
although, the rarer the plant species, the less 
likely it is that it will become the favoured food 
for some herbivore or be dug up and eaten by a 
family of White-winged Choughs, simply 
because it is so hard to find. In some cases it 
might be thought necessary to hand-weed small 
areas around a rare orchid to ensure that it is not 
over-run by weeds but this would only be 
sensible if the weeds actually were directly 
threatening its survival - this question might be 
very difficult and may be almost impossible to 
resolve. Generally it would be much better to 
avoid causing any soil disturbance at all 
anywhere near a rare plant because this is 
usually the first step that leads to further weed 
invasion and will almost certainly intensify the 
threats to the plant which needs protection, not 
disturbance. 


I favour staying right away from the known 
sites of rare species, trusting that the conditions 
that have allowed them to survive up until I 
knew about their existence would continue to 
allow them to survive (this includes grazing, 
browsing, and the presence of weeds which are 
widespread through the bushland). The fact that 
I now know that they exist should not be 
allowed to become yet another threat to their 


survival - otherwise they were better off before 
they were found. I believe that some rare plants 
and animals have suffered from additional 
pressures caused by their ‘discovery’ and I’m 
sure that they really would have been better off 
if they hadn’t been found by interfering people 
who just couldn’t leave them alone. After all 
they managed to survive perhaps for centuries or 
even much longer entirely without any care and 
attention from humans - we were irrelevant to 
the survival of these rare plants. 


I strongly believe that the most sensible 
approach in general is to apply the first part of 
the protective approach used for the Wollemi 
Pine - keeping the location as secret as possible, 
allowing only a few trusted people to know - but 
not the second part (constructing a protective 
enclosure) which can really only work well 
inside a controlled area such as the Botanic 


Gardens because, when used in the bushland, 
this would unavoidably cause disturbance, 
attract unwanted attention and threaten what we 
are trying to protect. The less of this, the better! 


The photo shows the Wollemi Pine held captive 
in its protective enclosure. How would you 
react if you found such a structure protecting a 
rare plant somewhere in our Box-Ironbark 
forests around Bendigo - even if the fence was a 
lot smaller and less obvious? Would you make 
a conscious effort to stay away? I bet you’d 
walk over to investigate its contents. If you’ve 
ever visited a protective enclosure and noticed 
the tracks made by curious visitors who walked 
around the fence-line looking at the enclosed 
area you will have seen something of the impact 
caused by this structure and you will know 
exactly what I mean. The photo was taken by 
Jan Orr - I’m the inquisitive visitor outside the 
cage. 


Bird Observations — June Meeting 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Australian Pelican (1), Elmore Sewage Plant, 9/6/98 
Australian Shelduck (70), Elmore Sewage Plant, 9/6/98 
Wood Duck (2), Elmore Sewage Plant, 9/6/98 

Black Swans (10), Elmore Sewage Plant, 9/6/98 
Australian Grey Teal (10), Elmore Sewage Plant, 9/6/98 
Little Grebe (14), Elmore Sewage Plant, 9/6/98 

Masked Lapwing (4), Elmore Sewage Plant, 9/6/98 
Wedge-tailed Eagle (1), Axedale, 24/6/98 

Wedge-tailed Eagle (1), Kamarooka State Park, 10/4/98 
Stilt (2), near Bendigo Sewage Plant, May ’98 

Painted Button-quail (1), Strathfieldsaye, May ’98 
Common Bronzewing (1), Kamarooka State Park, 10/4/98 
Peaceful Dove (2), Kamarooka State Park, 10/4/98 
Swift Parrot (10), Mandurang, 29/5/98 

Ringnecked Parrot (Port Lincoln), White Hills, June ’98 
Eastern Rosella (1), White Hills, June ’98 

Crimson Rosella (1), White Hills, June ’98 

Crimson Rosella (17), Pipers Hill, May ’98 
Grey-crowned Babbler (3), Longlea, 30/6/98 
White-throated Treecreeper (1), Kangaroo Gully, 18/6/98 
Blue-faced Honeyeater (10), White Hills, 27/6/98 
Eastern Spinebill (4), Mandurang, May/June ’98 
White-fronted Chat (1), Epsom, June ’98 

Diamond Firetail (1), Kangaroo Gully, June ’98 
Goldfinch (1),-White Hills, 27/6/98 

Pied Currawong (1), Epsom, June ’98 

Grey Currawong (1), Epsom, June ’98 


Birdlist - Diamond Hill Historic Reserve (Kangaroo Gully side). 


Plains-wanderers: Terrick—-Terrick Northern Plains Grasslands Field trip 
Sunday 20 September 
Contact Shirley Diez (DNRE) on 54 44 6777. 


VPNA campout 
Weekend 10/11 October to Kara Kara State Park south of St Arnaud. 


Teddington Reservoir Campground (toilets, water, picnic tables, fire places) 
Botanist and biologists will guide the walks, including a night walk. 


Contact Charlie Sherwin 03 96508296. 
SS eee a a a ee es 6 


Brown Songlarks 
Author: Alf Howe 


Brown Songlarks usually arrive on the Northern 
Plains of Victoria late September or early October. 
Some years more birds arrive than in others. When 
I lived at Calivil they were one of my favourite 
birds. 

We had larger numbers than usual in the Spring of 
1990 which was a good year for grasslands. I have 
observed these birds for a number of years and this 
was the only time they stayed throughout the year, 
not departing until March 1992. 

Any sunny mid-morning in October the air would 
be filled with the sound of the males calling while 
in flight, and the females, much smaller birds, will 
be down in the grass. I will now relate something I 
have only seen once, — it was a male and a female 
during a mating flight. Both birds would rise 
together, flying about a metre apart to the height of 
5 or 6 metres and hover facing one another for 5 
seconds or so; then they plummeted straight down 
into the grass which was too high for me to see 
what happened. They repeated the flight several 
times. The male then flew off singing his usual 
call. I observed all this from a distance of about 10 
metres, the larks being quite oblivious to me 
looking on. The nest of the Brown Songlark is a 
cup of tightly woven grass tucked under a tussock. 
The eggs are pink with reddish spots on the larger 
end. Brown Songlarks will be seen carrying 
insects for feeding young in late December. 
Finding a nest is usually by accident, the bird being 
flushed from the nest while a person is walking 
through suitable grassland habitat. Don’t keep 
going back to look at the nest as sometimes they 
will desert the eggs. 

It’s only a guess why some years only a few birds 
will appear, but a they are seen over large portion 
of Australia including the interior, I would think 
seasonal conditions have something to do with it. 
The Brown Songlark is a common bird over most 
of its range. It probably could be called a nomad. 
P.S. 

Female Brown Songlarks, when feeding young, 
never go straight to the nest. They land some 
distance away and run under cover of long grass to 
the nest. Somewhere near the nest there is usually 
a distinguishing plant like a thistle or a taller plant 
of some kind. I have noticed this with other ground 
nesting birds. 


News form the BFNC 
Development Group 


Author: Barbara Chmielewska 


Garden 


There is good news and bad news from the garden, 
and I shall give you the bad news first. Elaine 
Campbell and Ken Beasley are leaving Bendigo for 
Western australia. The bad news is that we are 
losing Elaine, the main garden architect. She has an 
intimate knowledge of indigenous plants and 
together with Frances Cincotta is responsible for 
their layout. Of course, we will miss Ken as well 
as he is one of the relentless workers. 


Now to the good news. Ken and Elaine will be 
involved in growing native plants in WA on a big 
scale. I and all members of the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists wish them the best of luck for their 
future. 


The garden, of course, belongs to all of us in the 
Bendigo Field Naturalists Club, the Bendigo Native 
Plant Group and the Bendigo Council, who support 
the garden through Anthony Sheean; and so we all 
have reason to be proud of its success. 


Stage 3 of the garden is now completed. The 
garden looks good, and it will be an asset for the 


_ coming Wildflower Show on the 19/20 September. 


The plants will be labelled and the visitors will be 
able to see the established plants in a garden setting. 
Hopefully, seeing their beauty and realising that the 
wildflowers domesticate readily, the people will 
grow the plants in their own gardens. The garden 
is a true “water wise garden” and should be 
advertised as such. There is a great salinity 
problem in Bendigo and our garden can become an 
example for all to follow in combatting this 
problem. 


Rob Ruddick donated to the garden a watering hose 
- thank you very much, Rob. 


Things that Go ‘Bonk’ in the Night 
Author: Tom Burton 


At the time of writing (mid-August), four species of 
frogs are calling from the dams near our 
Mandurang home. These are the Brown Froglet 
Crinia_ signifera, the Plains Froglet Crinia 
parinsignifera, the Spotted Grassfrog 
Limnodynastes tasmaniensis, and the Brown 
Treefrog Litoria ewingi. Their calls are quite 
distinct, and easy for even someone with a poor ear 
like mine to recognize. 


Calling is very important to frogs. Only the males 
call, and they call partly to stake out a calling site 
(so often a part of the call is saying “Buzz off!” to 
other males), and to attract females. The only call a 
female ever makes is a ‘“‘Get lost” call when she is 
grabbed for mating by a “wrong” male. 


Males put a lot of energy into calling. In order for a 
male to maximize the distance that a call will be 
heard, he usually has a resonance chamber, called a 
“vocal sac”, which fills with air when he is calling. 
And when they are sexually charged up, they call 
all night, until a female responds. If a female does 
not respond tonight, they will call all night, every 
night, until one does. Since they are active only at 
night, that is. feeding time they are sacrificing. I 
doubt that they keep calling for a mate night after 
night until they become weak from starvation and 
die; I suspect that after a while they take a break, 
and get stuck into a meal of insects. 


Because a male frog doesn’t want to waste time and 
energy attracting females that are not of his species, 
and a female doesn’t want to trudge all the way 
around a pond to meet up with a male that is of the 
wrong species, the male call is always very 
specific, and a female only responds to calls of the 
right pitch and pattern. 


Dr Murray Littlejohn and colleagues also showed 
that the different species shared out the environment 
and the airwaves, all calling from different sites, 
and employing different frequencies, which lessens 
the chance that females of different species would 
be confused. This was particularly striking in 
Verraux’s Treefrog (also called the Whistling 
Treefrog) Litoria verrauxi. In places where there 
are no Brown Treefrogs, the call of the Whistling 
Treefrog has a pitch similar to that of the Brown 
Treefrog, but in places where the two species 
overlap, the call of the Whistling Treefrog is much 
higher in pitch, which eliminates confusion for 
listening females. This method of avoiding 


competition for the airwaves is an example of what 
is called character displacement. _ 


Do you recall Bill Holsworth’s suggestion for a 
simple research project that could be done in bed? 
The project consisted of listing the birds that joined 
in the dawn chorus. Well, as a variant, I have been 
carrying out an informal study of what joins the 
frog chorus at Mandurang. Through from April, 
when those excellent rains fell, the Brown Froglet 
has been calling, though in smaller numbers 
recently. In late June-early July the Brown 
Treefrog joined in. In late July, the Plains Froglet 
entered the chorus, and now the Grassfrog is going 
strongly. 


I have also sampled the chorus (on the night of 
Saturday 16 August) at different times of night — 
one minute every two hours from 5pm to 7am (by 
which time the dawn chorus has started competing 
with the frog chorus). One minute was enough 
time — our house is remarkably sound-proof, so I 
had to get up and go outside, and it was quite cold 
in my night attire. I expected the mix to vary 
during the night, with different species dominating 
at different times of night. I was wrong. At every 
sampling time, the dominant species (i.e., species 
with the greatest number of frogs calling) was the 
Plains Froglet, followed by the Grassfrog, with 
only one or two Brown Froglets and Brown 
Treefrogs to be heard each time. I have repeated 
samples since, and the same pattern has held, of no 
variation in dominance during the night. 


Thus the mix of frogs in the chorus changes from 
night to night, week to week, but not during the 
night from hour to hour. 


Describing calls is a frustrating exercise. I have 
never found transliterations of birdcalls to be of any 
use to me, so I have no great hopes that my next 
two paragraphs will anything at all to anyone but 
me. The Brown Froglet sounds to me like a toy 
rattle - a continuous “rattle—rattle—rattle—rattle—”. 
The Plains Froglet lets out a single, sharp “squelch” 
call. The Grassfrog has a variable call—in 
Adelaide it gives a machine-gun call of four or five 


_notes; in southern Victoria, it gives a single “cluck”; 


and in Bendigo, Grassfrogs give a rapid-fire 
“cluck-cluck”. When many Grassfrogs are calling, 
as at the moment, the machine-gun effect is 
restored. The Brown Treefrog gives a longish first 
note (a “Buzz off, other males” call), then a series 
of about five or six notes: “aaark ark ark ark ark 
ark”. See, I told you it would be useless. 


The other frogs I expect to hear around Bendigo 


soon are Peron’s Treefrog Litoria peroni, which 
has a maniacal cackle; the Pobblebonk 
Limnodynastes dumerili, with its indescribable 
single deep banjo-like call; and perhaps the Barking 
Frog Limnodynastes fletcheri, whose name 
describes its call. In autumn, we have Bibron’s 
Toadlet Pseudophryne bibroni, with its long 
“Squelch”’. 


So you could not make any sense out of the 
previous paragraphs! There is hope. The 
Frogwatch tape is still available from the 
Department of Zoology, University of Melbourne, 
Parkville 3052, for $12 including postage and 
handling, and if you are interested in what is going 
“Bonk” in your night, you will quickly find it on 
the tape. [Note that on the tape, the Froglets are 
called “Ranidella” instead of “Crinia’”. “Ranidella” 
is a name that was introduced in the early ‘70s, and 
has now happily disappeared from most of the 
literature — but I shan’t turn this into one of my 
rants about taxonomy. ] 


BFNC Excursion — White Hills Cemetery, 
Sunday 15 August 1998 

Leader: Noel Schleiger 

Author: John Lindner 


Fifteen adults and 4 children attended this very 
interesting excursion during which we were 
introduced to the mysteries of what is a rather 
esoteric subject. It was a good example of how a 
teacher, with a high level of knowledge, but also 
possessing the “common touch”, can communicate 
to a wide audience. 


Rod Orr and Bill Holsworth supplied copies of the 
field key which had been displayed and discussed 
by Noel at the general meeting on the previous 
Wednesday. 


We visited in several parts of the cemetery, with 
their variety of stone supporting different lichen 
species according to the mineral content: headstones 
of basalt (mainly in the Chinese section), granite 
and sandstone; quartz chips on top of some graves; 
the concrete of which many graves are constructed. 
Lichen was even found growing on iron railings. 

Small intrusions, irregularities and xenoliths (bits 
of the country rock absorbed by magma such as in 


granite) cause differences in lichen species to occur 
on the same piece of stone. 


Some features noted about lichens were: 

*Species, both like and unalike, grow in varying 
proportions on the faces of stones oriented towards 
different directions. 

°The same variations apply to stone situated under 
trees where there is more shade and moisture. 

*The growth rate of foliose lichen is about one 
millimetre in diameter per year. Therefore if your 
divide the diameter by two, you get the approximate 
age. 

*Lichens in a dormant state on rock, dry and pale, 
are still photosynthesising and able to use what little 
moisture there is, but not actively growing as when 
they are moist. 

*The succession of lichens colonising a bare rock 
are crustose, foliose and fruticose in turn. 
Presumably as the surface of the rock breaks down, 
it can support species which are more luxuriant and 
need more moisture. 


We also spent some time on our knees examining 
lichen growing directly on the ground. One was 
composed of concentric rings of small black dot 
and the other formed a grey cover over the ground 
(thallus). 


Some chemical tests (bleach, potassium hydroxide) 
were tried but the lack of reaction did not tell us 
anything. 


Describing lichen in common language, without 
reference to the detailed key and the use of technical 
terms, is very difficult. However, some common 
types observed were: 


Candellaria Yellow crustose with a powdery 
appearance 

Calaplaca Orange 

Parmelia Pale green foliose 

Buellia Grey with black fruit 


We felt we had taken a very small step in the 
understanding of a very complex subject. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the club 


library. 


RRREKEARK KH 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST(VNFC) 
Volume 115(3) 1998 June 


"First Record of Gymnopaxillus from 
Australia - A Rare Gasteroid Fungus" by 
G.Crichton reports on the discovery of this 
fungus in the Yea district in Victoria. A 
detailed escription is given. 


".... Competition for Nest Boxes ...... at 
Tower Hill Game Reserve" by Matthew 
Wood & Robert Wallis examines the use of 
nest boxes by feral bees and sugar gliders in 
this Victorian reserve. The characteristics of 
the boxes used by each of the species are 
described. 


"A Note on Bait Selection when Trapping the 
Swamp Skink in Elliot Traps" by Nick 
Clemann, Peter Brown, & Geoff Brown gives 
details of the use of fresh pilchards as bait 
compared with the more usual oat mixture in 
trapping these elusive lizards. 


"Rare Orchids in Nyora Area, Victoria" by 
Jeff Jeanes & John Eichler lists a number of 
orchids of regional and State significance 
which occur near Nyora in Gippsland. The 
area was recently recommended to become a 
Nature Conservation Reserve. 


"Use of Tracks and Trails by Introduced 
Predators" by Andrew Claridge reveals that 
wildlife researchers need to be aware that 
predators such as foxes and cats will use 
trap-lines to prey on the native mammals 
being studied. 


*Field Nats News(FNCV) 


"Intertidal Sighting and Behaviour of 
Octopus maorum Hutton 1880" by Platon 
Vafiadis reports on a recent sighting of the 
Maori Octopus at Phillip Island which 
provided the opportunity to observe its 
foraging behaviour. 


kRAReKKKAKKA EH 


LAND FOR WILDLIFE NEWS 
May 1998 


-A Lifetime in Farming 

-Victoria's Native Bees 

-Warning: Kangaroo Grass Dies from Neglect 
-"Insect Farming" in Queensland 


RAKAK KK 


THE BIRD OBSERVER(BOCA) 
August 1998 


e Old Trees and Hollows for Birds: the 
- decline of old tree numbers and its effect 
on biodiversity. 

e Birding in Costa Rica: birdwatching 
experiences in a variety of habitats in this 
Central American country. 

e Screaming-woman Bird: responses to a 
previous article. 


KARKRKKK 


Also received recently: 


*Environment Victoria News 

August 1998 
*Newsheet(Ballarat FNC) 

August 1998 
*Castlemaine Naturalist(CFNC) 

August 1998 
*Geelong Naturalist(GFNC) 
August 1998 


July & August 1998 
*Sun-Nat(Sunraysia FNC) 
May/June & July/August 1998 
*National Heritage (N.H.Trust) 
Winter 1998 


KRKAEKKKK 


City of Greater Bendigo Environmental 
Grant Scheme 


This Grant Scheme is a partnership program 
between the City of Greater Bendigo and various 
incorporated groups that was established in 
recognition of the need for small scale funding in 
order to implement planned environmental 
initiatives. The grant scheme is designed to 
encourage and facilitate projects that address 
catchment management issues while supporting the 
group’s specific aims and objectives. 

The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club has been 
invited to apply for funding. We have gained a 
grant for the Club’s garden project in a previous 
application and the Committee is hoping to repeat 
this success. 


There are three categories listed below with 
examples: 

Conservation of the Natural Environment (e.g. 
fencing to protect native vegetation, conservation of 
a rare species, purchase of nest boxes); 
Rehabilitation of the Natural Environment (e.g. 
erosion control, pest plant and animal control, 
revegetation, projects which address water quality 
issues); Education about the Natural Environment 
(e.g. development of relevant material like videos 
or brochures, field days, work shops). 


If you have any bright ideas for a project that 
BFNC could apply for, please let the Committee 
know soon. 


Microcosmos —- an excellent film about 
insects 

If you missed the film Microcosmos last year then 
this is your opportunity to see it this year. 

It will be shown on Sunday, 13 September 
1998, in the Bendigo Cinema at 4.00pm. 
Tickets $ 6.00. 

Please obtain your tickets from Lorraine Peat, 54 
497623 or buy them from the Spring in the 
Bendigo Bush organisers so as to ensure that the 
money from the sale will go to the Spring in the 
Bendigo Bush fund. 
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National Threatened Species Day 
September 7, 1998 


From The Web, the Newsletter of the Threatened 
Species Network (Vic): 

“September 7 marks the day on which the last 
known Tasmanian Tiger met its end in 1936. Each 
year the Threatened Species Network (TSN) has 
undertaken activities to highlight the plight of 
threatened species and their habitats. 

This year our theme is “Everyone Can”. It 
expresses the growing community concern for, and 
involvement in, protecting species and working to 
retain, manage and enhance their habitat. The day, 
and the week before and after it, provides a focus 
on threatened specie and their habitats. 

Around Australia, the Network has identified its 
“10 Most Wanted” species. These will be the focus 
for national attention. They are The Regent 
Honeyeater, the Cumberland Plain Woodland, The 
Striped Legless Lizard, The Spotted Tree Frog, The 
Giant Freshwater Lobster, the Adelaide Pygmy 
Blue-tongue Lizard, the Central Rock Rat, the 
Gouldian Finch, the Mary River Cod and the flora 
species Eremophila nivea. 


In Victoria, over 1 000 species are considered to be 
threatened, of which 337 are listed under the Flora 
and FAuna Guarantee Act 1988. 84 Action 
Statements have been published which spell out the 
sorts of management and actions needed to ensure 
the species survives in the wild. 


The Federal Government’s Endangered Species 
Program provides the framework and funding for a 
number of Recovery Plans for species which occur 
in Victoria, such as the Eastern Barred Bandicoot, 
the Helmeted Honeyeater, the Spotted Tree and 
Baw Baw frogs, the Striped Legless Lizard, 
Leadbeater’s Possum and Tall Astelia. 


For more information about nationally threatened 
species of events check the website: 
http://www.nccnsw.org.au/member/tsn. 

or freecall 1800 814401. 

The newsletter contains a calendar of events which 
shows the sorts of things community groups are 
doing in September to help species. Such efforts 


include activities such as habitat planting, 


monitoring, animals counts, surveys and awareness ~ 


events. Some examples are: 


Four lectures at the Royal Botanic Gardens about 
threatened plant conservation (7th, 8th, 10th, 11th 
September, all at 7pm); Field survey and search for 
Tuan and Smoky Mice by Friends of Baw Baw 
National Park (12/13 September, Morris Poulton 
03 56251293); Field Day and Forum on Mallee 
Fowl at Wyperfeld National Park ( September 11, 
Barry Clugston 018 501 105); Search for rare and 
threatened plants and animals on a Trust for Nature 
Property north of Bendigo (Contact Marian 
Henderson 03 96709933 bus hrs, 12/13 
September, transport available if needed, petrol cost 
reimbursed); Terrick Terrick Northern Grasslands 
Field trip to see the Plains Wanderer (20th 
September, Shirley Diez 54446777). 


The Gum Tree — Regarding the Eucalypts 
and their Essential Oils 

written and published by Eugene Sandner (1997) 
Copies are available from Jane Cleary for $15.00. 


Global Positioning System Receiver 
Author: Anne Bridley 


The Club has bought a Global Positioning System 
Receiver. The unit may be borrowed for the 
purpose of natural history study by members who 
apply in writing giving the dates the unit is 
required, location of use and purpose of use. It is a 
condition of use that the full cost of any damage up 
to and including the cost of replacement is paid for 
by the borrower. 


Box-Ironbark Ecology Course 
26th — 30th October 1998 


Warrenmang — Pyrenees Ranges 


This course is advertised for landmanagers, 
educators, naturalists, landholders, local 
government and those interested in better 
understanding the ecology of our unique Box- 
Ironbark country. 

The course is a response to the growing interest in 
Box-Ironbark forests and woodlands and will bring 
together some leading researchers and experts to 
share up to date knowledge and thinking about this 
landscape in change. The program will be field 
based and emphasise ecological understanding and 
techniques that improve observations and data 
collection skills of participants. 

Topics covered during the course will 
include: 

- Distribution and history of the Box-Ironbark, 
including Koori and post settlement impacts. 

Soils, geomorphology and vegetation 
communities. 

- Flora and fauna of the region - how to search for 
and identify the plants, reptiles, birds, mammals 
that inhabit Box-Ironbark country. 

- Ecological interactions between plants and 
animals, including vegetation dynamics in the 
understorey. 

Specialist presentations will include: 

- Box-Ironbark invertebrate fauna, 

- Effects of fire and hollows use by fauna, 

- Research skills and project planning, 

- Landholders attitudes and management issues. 


If you are interested in participating, please contact 
the editor (ph. 54432797) for an application form. 
Application close on September 4, 1998. 


A deposit of $200 must be paid on application, the 
full cost of the course is $ 550. 


Please direct enquiries to Di Marshall, DNRE 
Flora and Fauna branch ph. 9 4124608. 
email:d.marshall @nre.vic.gov.au 

or Gayl Morrow, DNRE Creswick Landcare 


_ Centre. ph. 53452200 
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email:pkevin @netconnect.com.au 

You can also find out more via the Landcare Centre 
website at 

http://users.netconnect.com.au/~gpark/ 


V.F.N.C.A Spring Campout — 
October 16-18th 1998. 
Warrnambool Field Naturalists Club 


—————— eee 


The following activities are planned: 


Friday 16th, 7.00pm:Archie Graham Centre. 
Registration: $5.00. Slides, Supper. 
orGriffith Island, Port Fairy to view Mutton Birds. 


Saturday 17th, 8.45am: 
$10.00. Childers Cove area 
1.00pm: Illidge Sanctuary. BYO Lunch 
3.30pm: Hopkins Falls 

5— 6pm: V.F.N.C.A. meeting 

6.45pm: 40th Birthday Dinner. $12.00 
Guest Speaker, Supper 


Day Trip, Bus 


Sunday 18th, 9am: Tower Hill or Killarney 
Beach 
1.00pm: B.B.Q. in private native garden. $3.00 


All activities from or at Archie Graham Centre, 
Timor Street. 
R.S.V.P. Ist October 1998 (with payment). 


Secretary: J.Shanahan 
P.O. 705, Warrnambool 3280. 


BFNC_ Excursions the 


remainder of 1998 


planned for 


September: Sunday 13th, all day 
Mt Black, Graytown. See this page for details. 


October: Sunday 18th, all day 
Terricks and Kamarooka State Parks (northern 
grasslands flora) 


November: Weekend, 14th/15th, two days 
Campout in the Pyrenees State Forest 


December:Sunday 13th, all day 
Social event at Jack Ipsen’s, Lyal Glen 
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BFNC SEPTEMBER EXCURSION 


DATE: Sunday 13 September 1998 
DURATION: All day 
MEETING: 10.00 am at clubrooms 


LOCATION: Mount Black, near Graytown, 
Rushworth Forest 


PLEASE BRING: Binoculars, sturdy walking 
shoes, lunch and snacks, field guides, magnifying 
glass 


NOTE: Although this is the Spring in the Bush 
month, and there are activities every weekend, this 
will be a particularly interesting excursion, because, 
although it is to box-ironbark forest, it is box- 
ironbark with a difference, with grasstrees 
(Xanthorrhoea), and a healthy understorey of 
shrubs. 


ROUTE: Mclvor Highway to Axedale and 
Heathcote, Nagambie Road to Graytown, Mount 
Black Road 


ACTIVITIES: Short walks to Mount Black 
(steep) and Melville’s Lookout 

Birdwatching 

Plants 


LIABILITY 

Every person participating in a BFNC 
activity does so as a volunteer in all respects 
and as such accepts full responsibility for 
any injury to himself/herself however 
incurred. The Association, its office bearers, 
organisers and leaders are absolved from 
any liability in respect of any injury, loss or 
damage suffered by the participant whilst 
engaged in and BFNC activity. 


Box-Ironbark Forest Species 

Trust for Nature — 12/13 September 
Help search for rare or threatened plants and 
animals on this 100 acre Trust property north of 
Bendigo. 

Contact Marian Henderson on 

03 9670 9933 (bus) 


Faces in the Night 


Want to know 
more about the 
Leadbeater’s Possum and 
other possums that live in 
the mountains of the Central 
Victorian highlands? ~ 


Hear Melbourne University Zoologist 
Dr. Simon Ward speak about this and more... 


At: 


The Royal Society of Victoria hall 
| 9 Victoria Parade me: 
Melbourne se 


7:00 pm | 


Tuesday the 8th of September 
Entry by donation 


K For more information call Ruth Singer at 
Environment Victoria on 9348 9044 


VISY| Recycling supports saving Leadbeater’s Possum 


Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and Mammal 
Survey Group meetings are held at the Golden 
Square Senior Citizens Building, Old High Street, 
Golden Square, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 


9 SEPTEMBER Annual General Meeting 
Speaker:Dr Jenny Shield: Spiders of North Central 
Victoria 


14 OCTOBER Northern Plains Grassland 
Ecology — Terrick Terrick State Park. 

Speaker:Tim Barlow, Grassy Ecosystem Project 
Officer, Victorian National Parks Association 


11 NOVEMBER President’s Address: 
“The Journey So Far” 
Speaker: Jane Cleary 


The excursion on Sunday 13th will be an all 
day excursion to Mt Black, Graytown (grass trees 
and forest). See page 13 for details. 


Bird Observers Group 


Friday, September 4, 7.30pm 

AGM and members’ night, slides and a video about 
Goshawks and Collared Sparrowhawks. John 
Robinson will share his knowledge about these. 
All members are encouraged to note down their 
observations and bring them along. 


Friday October 2, 7.30pm 
Geoff Barrett from ‘Birds Australia’ will talk about 
the “Birds on Farms” project. 


Friday, November 6, 7.30pm 
Margaret Cameron will speak about bird watching 
in Southern Africa. 


Friday, December 4, 7.30pm 

David Baker-Gabb from ‘Birds Australia’ will 
speak about Gluepot Station, a new conservation 
area which was purchased recently by the 
organisation. 


Supper : 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: 
members either bring a plate or pay $1 for supper. 
This small amount is used to reimburse members 
who purchase essential supper supplies. 


Set 
f 


Other Events 


11-13 September 1998 

Castlemaine F.N.C. 

Get-together weekend for members of VFNCA. 
Please register by Friday 28 August. 

Contact Anne Bridley for details (54 493479) 


‘Microcosmos’ 13 September 4.00pm 
Bendigo Cinema. Tickets $ 6.00. Please ring 
Lorraine Peat 54 497623 or contact one of the 
‘Spring in the Bendigo Bush’ organisers. 


Wildflower Show om 

19 - 20 September 1998, 10am - 4pm. 
Senior Citizens Club Rooms, Old High Street, 
Golden Square. 

This is a joint event put on by the Bendigo Native 
Plant Group and the BFNC as part of the ‘Spring in 
the Bendigo Bush’ program. A lot of work goes in 
the preparation of a magnificent display. All 
members are urged to visit the show and bring 
along as many people as possible to see 
wildflowers from the Bendigo district and beyond. 


ANGAIR Wildflower Show, Anglesea 
19 - 20 September 1998, 10am - 5pm. 


Anglesea Hall, McMillan Street 


This is also a very famous wildflower show. If 
you cannot make it to our local show because you 
are holidaying on the coast, try and make it to this 
one! 

Includes wildflower show, wildflower tours of 
Anglesea’s heathland and Art Show. 

Contacts: Mrs Eathorne Mitchell on 52632170 or 
Mr Neil Tucker on 52633327. . 


Mid-Murray Field Naturalists Club 
September Campout at Cocopara National 
Park (north-east of Griffith, campground facilities, 
toilets, water tanks) 

September 26 — October 2 

For details phone John Curr 03 50263907 (h) 

or Peta McKay on 03 50323347 (h). 

All BENC members cordially invited. 


For VFNCA Spring Campout see pg 13. 
For VPNA Campout see pg. 6 


